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The World’s Great Cities: 


Evolution or Devolution? 


A major side-effect of the un- 
precedented speed-up in world pop- 
ulation growth today is the ever- 
increasing concentration of people 
in cities the world over. 

The rate of city growth will con- 
tinue to vary in different areas of 
the world, decelerating in the older, 
industrial countries and accelerat- 
ing in the agrarian, underdeveloped 
countries which hold two thirds of 
the world’s people. 

Urbanization is a vastly different 
process in those countries than it 
was in the West where the Indus- 
trial Revolution generated the capi- 
tal needed to build the economies 
which could provide for the grow- 
ing populations. Jobs were plenti- 
ful in the industrial cities of the 
West, and this provided the ‘‘pull’’ 
for the countless millions who mi- 
grated, and still do, from country 
to city. 

The situation is often the re- 
verse in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries today. There, the ‘‘push’’ is 
the gross overcrowding of the rural 
population living at or near the 
bare subsistence level. More often 
than not, the migrant goes to an 
even more precarious urban situa- 
tion where he cannot find work 
readily and must spend his limited 
savings. From the socio-economic 
and humanitarian points of view, 


the trek to the cities in the under- 
developed countries will continue 
to be more of a curse than a bless- 
ing as it absorbs limited capital 
and generates tension. 

Today, there are 61 cities with a 
million people or more in the world, 
compared with only ten in 1900. 

Now, two people out of every ten 
live in cities of 20,000 or more pop- 
ulation. If the present trend contin- 
ues—and there is every indication 
that it will for some time—almost 
half the world’s population will live 
in cities that size by 2000; and by 
2050, nine people out of every ten. 

The giant of all time, the New 
York-northeastern New Jersey met- 
ropolitan agglomeration, has a pop- 
ulation of over 14.5 million, accord- 
ing to preliminary tabulations from 
the 1960 census. That is more than 
the combined population of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; and it is 
almost half the entire population 
of Mexico! 

New York’s borough of Manhat- 
tan shows a 15 percent decline in 
population since the 1950 census. 
But with 1.7 million people Man- 
hattan’s population density is 75,- 
900 per square mile. 

On the other side of the world, 
Caleutta’s population of 5.7 mil- 
lion is small in comparison. But 
projections based on current trends 
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would give Caleutta a population 
of between 35 and 66 million by the 
year 2000! At Manhattan’s densi- 
ty, Caleutta would sprawl over an 
area about as large as Rhode Island. 

Obviously, such a projection is 
merely a reductio ad absurdum. The 
problems of food distribution and 
sanitation in the absence of very 
rapid economic development, are 
only two of many factors which 
would cause death rates to rise and 
check such multiplication of people 
long before standing-room-only de- 
velops. 

Few people seem to understand 
that the pattern of tomorrow’s city 
is being formed by today’s rapid 
population growth. Will the city 
remain the traditional center of 
culture or will it degenerate into a 
socio-economic sinkhole for man- 
kind? 

Can the sprawling shantytowns 
which make up the cities of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America evolve 
into habitable places which provide 
adequate services so necessary to 
urban life? 

Will the shabby, decaying, smog- 
ridden central cities of the indus- 
trial West be cleansed of the blight 
which has been accumulating since 
the Industrial Revolution began? 
Or, will the deteriorating central 
cities continue to sprawl out at 
an even faster rate, consuming un- 
told acres of prime farm land with 
their insatiable appetite for space? 
Will these cities be able to win back 
the fleeing, more prosperous resi- 
dents and the industries whose tax 
revenue is essential to their finan- 
cial stability ? 

As man increasingly becomes a 
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eity-born and city-bred creature, 
the problems of city living and city 
organization will intensify in com- 
plexity and embrace the planet. 
Drift and improvisation cannot 
solve them. Dynamic global action 
is essential now if the cities of to- 
morrow are to have a true, not im- 
agined, relationship to the needs 
and enduring values of the people 
who will live in them. 


FROM THE BEGINNING 


Today’s cities trace their origin 
to the villages of pre-history where 
a few hundred people lived and 
walked each day to their fields to 
produce the food necessary for sur- 
vival. As animal domestication and 
the development of agriculture in- 
ereased the efficiency of food pro- 
duction, those people who were no 
longer needed to tend the land be- 
came potters, spinners, weavers and 
other artisans. 

The great cities of ancient time 
rose in India’s rich alluvial Indus 
valley, in the lands adjacent to the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and 
the Persian Gulf and in China. 
They were relatively small places 
covering a few square miles. Little 
is known about the size of the popu- 
lation of these ancient cities. Obvi- 
ously, that was controlled by the 
agricultural economies which sup- 
ported them, and the agricultural 
surpluses which made urban socie- 
ties possible were never very large. 
Until about 1000 B.C., it is believed 
that no more than 1 or 2 percent of 
the world’s population were city 
dwellers, and that these pre-historic 
metropolises did not exceed 100,000 
people. Until very recently, urban 
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communities have been dangerous 
places to live because, with primi- 
tive amenities, and no knowledge 
of the cause and control of disease, 
even low degrees of congestion in- 
vited epidemics. Brutally high 
death rates appear to have held life 
expectancy at birth to no more than 
about 20 years. 

With the growth of population, 
the city grew in size. As its popu- 
lation pressed ever-more severely 
on the food supply, the city had to 
absorb more land. According to 
Harrison Brown, Profesosr of Geo- 
chemistry, California Institute of 
Technology, land seizure and the 
right to water were frequent causes 
of war; and many wars were start- 
ed by ‘‘half-starved barbarians who 
cast envious eyes upon urban wealth 
and decided to attempt to take it 
for their own.’’ Often they succeed- 
ed. Discussing the rise and fall of 
those early cities, Dr. Brown states: 

The populations of the ancient oriental 
empires were eventually limited by deaths 
resulting from starvation, disease, and 
war, and, to a lesser extent, by conscious 
control of conception, by abortion, and by 
infanticide. Sanitation measures were sel- 
dom taken, except in the homes of the 
higher classes. Famine surged over the 
ancient lands at frequent intervals. As 
the crowded conditions, the filth, and the 
food situation in the ancient cities wors- 
ened, contagious diseases, and with them 
high rates of infant mortality, prevailed. 


* 7 * * 


Thus inereased mortality and, to a les- 
ser extent, conscious family limitation 
continuously lowered the rate of popula- 
tion growth in the ancient oriental em- 
pires. But in the new regions where urban 
culture was surging upward, populations 
grew rapidly. The changes resulted in the 
destruction of old civilizations and the 
creation of new ones. 
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The fascinating history of the 
world’s great cities cannot be told 
in limited space. Only the briefest 
discussion of the urbanization of 
Europe is possible here. 

Many of the world’s ancient cities 
were already in ruins by the time 
the Greco-Roman civilization (600 
B.C. to 400 A.D.) arose and created 
the first great cities of the west. 
New civilizations in the Orient were 
also building proud and beautiful 
new cities, and many of these flour- 
ished along the great trade routes 
of Europe and Asia. 

Athens and Rome were among 
the first great cities on the Euro- 
pean continent. Rome, Alexandria 
and Byzantium (Constantinople, 
and now called Istanbul) became 
the giants of the period, with esti- 
mated peak populations of 350,000, 
216,000 and 190,000, respectively. 
Some historians allege that Rome 
had over a million people at her 
zenith. Athens, Syracuse and 
Carthage had populations of 120,- 
000 to 200,000. 

During the early days of the 
Greek and Roman Empires, popula- 
tion growth remained in balance 
with the food supply. But the rap- 
id growth of the cities soon put 
heavy pressure on the productive 
capacity of the land. Unfortunate- 
ly, Greek civilization evolved in a 
region where only 20 percent of the 
land area could be cultivated, and 
this placed severe limits on food pro- 
duction. As the cities grew, their 
populations became increasingly 
dependent upon imports of grain 
from outlying districts and prov- 
inces. As the demand for food 
grew, hills and mountains were laid 
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bare of their forests. Few of those 
areas have recovered from the ex- 
ploitative land practices prevalent 
during the golden years of the 
Greek Empire. 

The Roman Empire repeated this 
pattern but destruction extended 
over a vastly greater area. The in- 
satiable appetite of the rapidly 
growing population denuded Italy’s 
hills and mountains and made des- 
erts of untold millions of acres 
along the Mediterranean. Again, as 
the population of the Italian penin- 
sula grew rapidly, grain imports 
from adjacent regions and then 
from Africa became necessary to 
feed the multitudes. As the center 
of the empire continued to pile up 
population, the desperate need for 
food spurred Roman conquest. Ac- 
cording. to the historian, V. G. Sim- 
kovitch : 


Province after province was turned by 
Rome into a desert, for Rome’s exactions 
naturally compelled greater exploitation 
of the conquered soil and its more rapid 
exhaustion. Province after province was 
conquered by Rome to feed the growing 
proletariat with its corn and enrich the 
prosperous with its loot. The only excep- 
tion was Egypt, because of the overflow 
of the Nile... Latium, Campania, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Spain, Northern Africa, as 
Roman granaries, were successively re- 
duced to exhaustion. Abandoned land in 
Latium and Campania turned into 
swamps, in Northern Africa into a desert. 
The forest-clad hills were denuded. 


With the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Europe entered a period of 
population ebb which lasted from 
about 450 to 950 A.D. Italy, Gaul, 
Iberia, North Africa, Greece and 
Egypt were especially affected, and 
so were their cities. It has been es- 
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timated that Rome had about 350,- 
000 people at the time of Augustus, 
241,000 around 200 A.D., 172,600 
about 350 A.D., 36,000-48,000 
about 500 A.D., and only 30,000 in 
the 10th century. Cities of fairly 
considerable size had grown up else- 
where. Baghdad with an estimated 
population of 300,000 was the capi- 
tal of the Caliphate Empire. Cor- 
doba with 90,000, and Seville with 
52,000 had risen in Moorish Spain. 
Constantinople with its 160,000 to 
200,000 inhabitants was the pride 
of the Byzantine Empire. 

Usually new cities of the period 
arose around an old Roman armed 
camp, at a crossing of a river, 
around a church, an abbey or a 
fortified chateau. Frequent wars 
made high places desirable loca- 
tions for cities of the Middle Ages 
because they were easily defended. 
Many of these cities had two settle- 
ments, one on the heights and an- 
other nearby on a plain which pro- 
vided water and fields for cultiva- 
tion. A relatively small population 
lived within a walled area, and as 
population grew the walls were ex- 
tended. 

When Europe’s population began 
to inerease again during the 10th 
century, cities began to grow and 
the number of villages also in- 
creased. This period of growth came 
to an abrupt halt in 1348 when the 
bubonie plague swept across Eu- 
rope. It has been estimated that 
20 to 25 percent of the people 
died in two disastrous years, and 
that by 1400 this and other epidem- 
ies had reduced the continent’s 
population to about 60 percent of 
the pre-plague level. 
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FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 
1400-1800 


Population grew slowly during 
the first part of the Renaissance and 
accelerated toward the end of the 
period. City population followed 
the general pattern. In Italy, the 
cradle of the Renaissance, the pop- 
ulation of Florence shifted up and 
down while that of Venice and 
Rome about doubled. 


Two of the giants of modern 
times, London and Paris, were test- 
ing their growth during this peri- 
od. Estimates of the population of 
Paris by 1550 range from 130,000 
to 500,000. 


The impact of technology on 
population growth was even more 
abundantly demonstrated during 
the period 1600-1800. Technologi- 
cal advances in transportation gave 
great impetus to commerce and ex- 
ploration. The people of northern 
Europe began the colonization of 
the New World, and this siphoned 
off some of the surplus population. 
Cities were established along the 
Atlantic coast of North America 
and many maritime cities of Eu- 
rope grew rapidly. As the empty 
lands of America were filled up by 
the descendants of immigrants 
from Europe, the frontier pushed 
westward. 

The vast breakbaskets of North 
America made food more plentiful 
in Europe. Prior to the American 
Revolution, Edmund Burke noted 
that England’s annual import of 
grain from America exceeded a 
million pounds in value. The popu- 
lation of the North American conti- 
nent grew at a rate of from 20 to 
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30 percent a decade after the ini- 
tial settlement, but not all of this 
growth was due to natural increase. 
Immigration had been an important 
factor in the population growth of 
the United States from 1620 until 
World War I. 


During the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, the foundations were laid 
for many of the great European 
fortunes which later supplied the 
capital needed to spark the Indus- 
trial Revolution. In England, tech- 
nological advances in mining, man- 
ufacturing and agriculture were 
setting the stage for that revolu- 
tion which ushered in the most rap- 
id population growth the world and 
many of its cities had ever known. 
The conversion of two million acres 
of waste land and forest to farming 
during the 18th century greatly in- 
creased agricultural productivity 
and the food surplus available for 
the urban population. 

The discovery which possibly had 
a greater impact on population 
erowth than any other was made 
by the British physician, Edward 
Jenner, whose vaccination against 
smallpox was introduced in 1792. 
This initial step in man’s ability to 
defer death opened the way for con- 
trolling the diseases and epidemics 
which had flourished in villages and 
cities since the beginning of time. 
To Pasteur and an army of microbe 
and virus hunters who have fol- 
lowed Jenner goes the credit for 
making the city a relatively safe 
place in which to live. 


THE INDUSTRIAL-URBAN 
REVOLUTION, 1800-1900 


Throughout history, cities have 
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often experienced rapid spurts of 
growth, but the tremendous growth 
potential they now display could 
not have developed without the 
techniques of modern medicine, 
public health and sanitation. These 
made cities safe havens for the rap- 
idly increasing working class of the 
Industrial Revolution. In England, 
the death rate began to fall about 
1730 and it continued a leisurely 
downward trend for more than two 
centuries. The slow pace of that 
decline allowed another important 
phenomenon to develop—a slow de- 
cline in the birth rate. This appears 
to have occurred first in France 
about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, in Ireland during the 1820’s, 
in the United States after 1830 and 
in England during the 1870’s. 

In 1798, Thomas Robert Malthus, 
a 32-year-old curate who was as- 
tounded by the rabbit-like prolif- 
eration of the working people liv- 
ing in misery and squalor, pub- 
lished his famous critical analysis 
on the problem of poverty in Eng- 
land. He insisted that to effect a 
cure of the ‘‘unspeakable ills of so- 
ciety’’ it would be necessary to get 
to the root of the matter. As Mal- 
thus viewed the problem, ‘‘the pov- 
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erty and misery arising from a too 
rapid increase of population had 
been distinctly seen, and the most 
violent remedies proposed, so long 
ago as the times of Plato and Aris- 
totle.’’ Malthus defined the prob- 
lem in these terms: How to provide 
for those who are in want in such 
a manner. as to prevent a continual 
increase in their numbers and of 
the proportion which they bear to 
the whole society. 

Malthus was followed by a suc- 
cession of ‘‘pamphleteers’’ — one 
was Francis Place, a working man 
himself — who denounced the con- 
gestion and miserable living condi- 
tions and urged the working people 
to have fewer children. Finally, in 
1876, the right to discuss fertility 
control was established in the Brit- 
ish Isles when the government lost 
the ease of ‘‘Regina vs Charles 
Bradlaugh and Annie Besant.’’ This 
decision established the right to dis- 
tribute a pamphlet concerning 
birth control which had been wide- 
ly circulated throughout England 
for 40 years and it opened the way 
to free dissemination of fertility 
control information. 

Kingsley Davis, one of this coun- 
try’s leading students of urbaniza- 


TABLE I. ToTaL WorLD POPULATION AND WORLD URBAN POPULATION: 1800-1950 





Percent of world population 
living in localities of : 


Population (in millions) 
living in localities of: 











World 20,000 to 100,000 20,000 to 100,000 
Year population 100,000 and over Total 100,000 andover Total 
1800 906 6.1 15.6 21.7 0.7 pe 2.4 
1850 1,171 22.9 27.5 50.4 2.0 2.3 4.3 
1900 1,608 59.3 88.6 147.9 3.7 5.5 9.2 
1950 2,400 188.5 313.7 502.2 7.8 13.1 20.9 





Source: United Nations, Report on the World Social Situation, New York, 1957, 
p. 114. (Based on data from Kingsley Davis and Hilda Hertz.) 
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tion, points to several factors which 
helped the cities of western Europe 
achieve a much higher degree of 
urbanization than the ancient cities: 


Yet it was precisely in western Eu- 
rope, where cities and urbanization had 
reached a nadir during the Dark Ages, 
that the limitations that had character- 
ized the ancient world were finally to be 
overcome. The cities of Mesopotamia, In- 
dia, and Egypt, of Persia, Greece, and 
Rome, had all been tied to an economy 
that was primarily agricultural, where 
handicraft played at best a secondary 
role and where the city was still attempt- 
ing to supplement its economic weakness 
with military strength, to command its 
sustenance rather than to buy it honestly. 
In western Europe, starting at the zero 
point, the development of cities not only 
reached the stage that the ancient world 
had achieved but kept going after that. 
It kept going on the basis of improve- 
ments in agriculture and transport, the 
opening of new lands and new trade 
routes, and, above all, the rise in produe- 
tive activity, first in highly organized 
handicraft and eventually in a revolu- 
tionary new form of production—the fac- 
tory run by machinery and fossil fuel. 
The transformation thus achieved in the 
nineteenth century was the true urban 
revolution, for it meant not only the rise 
of a few scattered towns and cities but 
the appearance of genuine urbanization, 
in the sense that a substantial portion of 
the population lived in towns and cities. 


England, the world’s most highly 
urbanized country today, is the 
classical example of the processes 
of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion because she led the world in 
both. By 1801, 26 percent of the 
population of England and Wales 
lived in cities of 5,000 or more; 
and 21 percent in cities of 10,000 or 
more. The United States did not 
reach this degree of urbanization 
until 1880 when 25 percent of the 
population lived in cities of 5,000 
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or more. In contrast, only about 
20 percent of India’s population 
live in cities of that size today. 

By 1861, 55 percent of the total 
population of England lived in ur- 
ban areas; and by 1891, 72 percent, 
with only 1.3 percent of the popu- 
lation living in urban districts 
smaller than 3,000 population. Un- 
til 1861, the rural population suf- 
fered a relative decline in numbers 
as cities grew more rapidly. The 
numerical peak of the rural popu- 
lation, 9.1 million, was reached in 
1861. It declined 11 percent, to 
8.1 million by 1891. 

London, a mud flat on the banks 
of the Thames when Caesar ar- 
rived, grew from 864,800 to 4,232,- 
000 between 1801 and 1891—an in- 
erease of almost 400 percent. In 
1891, Greater London with 5.6 mil- 
lion people, three fourths of whom 
lived in the city proper and the re- 
mainder in the ‘‘outer-ring,’’ had 
the distinction of being the world’s 
largest city. It covered an area of 
690 square miles and included every 
parish of which any part was with- 
in 12 miles of Charing Cross. To- 
day, it has an area of 722 square 
miles, and includes the Administra- 
tive County of London (London 
AC) also Middlesex County, and 
parts of Surrey, Hertfordshire, Ks- 
sex and Kent Counties. The popu- 
lation of Greater London is slight- 
ly over 8.2 million. London AC 
which ineludes the City of London 
and 28 metropolitan boroughs is 
identical with the 1891 area. It 
comprises 117 square miles and has 
a population of 3.2 million that 
represents a 28 percent decline 
from its 1901 peak. 
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Between 1811 and 1891, Eng- 
land’s large cities with 100,000 pop- 
ulation increased from 1.2 million 
to more than 9.2 million. Although 
London absorbed a lesser share of 
this growth, 14.6 percent of Brit- 
ain’s population lived in the capital 
city of 1891 and 17.3 percent lived 
in the other large cities. In terms 
of the aggregate urban population, 
44 percent resided in London and 
the 23 large cities. 


USA DURING THE 1800's 


The first census was taken in 
1790, soon after the Republic was 
born. It reported a population of 
3,929,214. Only 5 percent lived in 
the 24 ‘‘urban’’ places of 2,500 
population or more. Obviously, the 
rural-urban distinction was not 
clear-cut, and most of the people 
lived under essentially rural con- 
ditions. The largest cities were port 
cities: Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Charleston and Baltimore. 
According to Conrad and Irene B. 
Taeuber who are leading authori- 
ties on the growth of population in 
the United States: 


The clustering of settlers in small 
compact groupings began early, but the 
leading places of the colonial period were 
small. Boston, the largest place in the 
American colonies, had about 4,500 in- 
habitants in 1680. Ten years later the 
number had climbed to 7,000, but it re- 
quired nearly 50 years to double this 
number. A decline of some 1,500 persons 
in the 10 years after 1740 is attributed to 
smallpox and war. Before recovery to the 
1740 figure had occurred, the Revolution- 
ary War had begun, and with it came a 
further reduction. The estimates for 1780 
place Boston’s numbers at only 10,000. 
After that war, the city recovered rapid- 
ly, and by the time of the first census in 
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1790, its total population was reported as 
18,000. But by then both Philadelphia 
and New York had overtaken Boston, 
with Philadelphia in the lead. In 1790, 
the leading cities were Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Charleston (South Caro- 
lina), and Baltimore. 

As in the Old World, urban 
growth in the United States was 
stimulated by the rapid rate of 
population growth and the acceler- 
ating pace of technology. The 
abundance of fertile land could sus- 
tain an ever-growing urban popu- 
lation. Land was easy to own. Peo- 
ple married early, had children 
early and had many of them. 

The port cities were the first to 
grow, then as traffic on rivers and 
canals pushed industrialization be- 
yond the coastal areas, new cities 
began to rise. After 1840, the rail- 
roads became the most important 
single factor in the formation of 
new cities and their growth. 

Every decade since the first cen- 
sus in 1790, with the exception of 
that of 1870, urban population 
grew faster than rural. The decade 
of 1840 recorded the most rapid 
urban growth when the population 
in urban places almost doubled. But 
the urban increase was not numeri- 
eally larger than the rural until the 
Civil War. Since 1860, with the 
single exception of the 1870’s, every 
decade has shown greater urban 
than rural numerical growth. From 
1880 until 1940, urban growth has 
accounted for from 60 to 90 per- 
cent of total growth. Between 1940 
and 1950, United States popula- 
tion increased by 19 million, rural 
population declined 3 million while 
urban population grew by 22 mil- 
lion ! 
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Figure 1: THE GRowTH OF URBAN POPULATIONS SINCE 1800 


Here is shown the percent of the total population of various countries living in 
localities of 20,000 or more. (The unit is 25 or more for the United States and 
Sweden.) For the world as a whole the proportion of dwellers in medium-size and 
large cities has quadrupled, from under 5 percent to over 20 percent. In the United 
States the proportion has increased tenfold as the nation has shifted from predomi- 
nantly rural to ene of the most highly urbanized countries. (Data from United Na- 
tions Report on the World Social Situation and other sources.) 
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By 1900, the nation’s population 
had grown to nearly 76 million. 
Almost 40 percent lived in urban 
areas—ten times as many people as 
in 1800. The number of urban 
areas with 2,500 population or more 
had increased to 1,737 by 1900. 
There were 38 places of 100,000 or 
more in the United States and, col- 
lectively, they claimed 19 percent 
of the country’s population. 

The first great city of over 100,- 
000, New York, reached that mark 
in 1820. In 1790, New York City 
had only 33,131 people. By 1960, 
it had over 7.7 million, and that 
represents a 23,172 percent increase 
in 170 years. 

The total population of the five 
largest cities has grown from 7.6 
million in 1900 to 17.3 million in 
1960. Now, one out of every ten 
United States citizens lives in these 
five cities. 

While urban agglomeration and 
the growth of suburbs were well ad- 
vanced by 1900, the nation had ex- 
perienced nothing comparable to 
the rapid urban growth which was 
to take place during the next 60 
years. By 1900, there were already 
50 urban areas which would have 
qualified as ‘‘principal standard 
metropolitan areas’’ under the 1950 
census definition, i.e., having a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 or over. These 
eontained 24 million people, almost 
one third of the total U. S. popu- 
lation. 


WORLD-WIDE URBANIZATION 
1900-1960 
World population is growing at 
an unprecedented rate today. The 
world still is far from a city world, 
even though it has been moving in 
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Fieure 2: THE INCREASE IN WORLD 
AND URBAN POPULATION 


This graph shows the percentage in- 
crease in the total population of the 
world and of the population living in 
medium-size and large cities since the 
early part of the Industrial Revolution. 
During this time, world population in- 
creased at a rate unprecedented in previ- 
ous history, but the movement into cities 
was far more rapid. In these explosive 
growing urban areas will be found some 
of the most serious political, social and 
economic problems in the next fifty years. 


that direction at an ever-accelerat- 
ing rate since 1800. However, ur- 
banization will continue to spread 
for some time to come as the under- 
developed areas strive for econom- 
ic development. 

Today, over 20 percent of the 
world’s people, or more than 500 
million, live in urban areas of 20,- 
000 or more, compared with only 
about 2 percent in 1800. Over 
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three fifths of today’s urbanites live 
in large cities of 100,000 or more, 
and they represent 13 percent of 
total world population. 

In 1900, there were ten cities with 
one million or more population in 
the world: five in Europe, three in 
North America and only one in 
Asia and in Russia. In 1955, there 
were 61 cities of that size. Of the 
28 in Asia, nine were in China and 
six in India. Europe had 16 cities 
of a million or more and the United 
States had five. 


Urban growth rates reached their 
peak in Europe and America dur- 
ing the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury and tapered off after that. 
They have been most rapid in Asia 
and Africa during the first half of 
the 20th century. The United Na- 
tions Report on the World So- 
cial Situation, published in 1957, 
carries a detailed discussion of 
world urbanization which includes 
chapters on ‘‘Social Problems of 
Urbanization in Economically Un- 
derdeveloped Areas,’’ ‘‘Urbaniza- 
tion in Africa South of the Sahara’”’ 
and ‘‘Urbanization in Latin Amer- 
ica.’”’ The Report utilizes the re- 
search of many leading students of 
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urbanization, and its tables and 
graphs summarize historical and 
present growth trends. This issue 
of the Bulletin draws heavily on 
that important document. 

The speed-up in population 
growth in the economically under- 
developed areas of the world is ac- 
companied by the traditional ac- 
celeration in the growth of cities 
in those areas. Discussing present 
and future trends, the Report 
states : ; 


A major factor in the present and 
the anticipated future acceleration is the 
sudden spurt of urban growth in eco- 
nomically under-developed countries. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1950, the population liv- 
ing in cities of 100,000 or more in Asia 
mounted from an estimated 19.4 million 
to 105.6 million (a gain of 444 percent), 
and in Africa from 1.4 million to 10.2 
million (a gain of 629 percent). 

. .. the large-city population of Asia 
and Africa has increased much more rap- 
idly during the twentieth century than it 
did during the nineteenth century while 
in Europe and America, urban growth 
reached its peak in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and slowed down 
thereafter. These shifting rates of growth 
have meant that Asia, which contained 
nearly two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion in large cities in 1800, had less than 
a fourth by 1900; but then the trend 
started to reverse, and by 1950 Asia had 


TABLE II. POPULATION IN LarGE CiT1Es (100,000 anpD Over) By Masor 
CONTINENTAL REGIONS 





Population (in millions) in large cities 


As percent of total population 








Area 1800 1850 1900 1950 1800 1850 1900 1950 
World 15.6 27.5 88.6 313.7 1.7 23 5.5 13.1 
Asia 9.8 12.2 19.4 105.6 1.6 1.7 2.1 75 
Europe* 5.4 13.2 48.0 118.2 2.9 4.9 11.9 19.9 
Africa 0.30 0.25 1.4 10.2 0.3 0.2 i | 5.2 
America 0.13 1.8 18.6 74.6 0.4 3.0 12.8 22.6 
Oceania — = 1.3 5.1 a a 21.7 39.2 





*Including USSR. 


Source: United Nations, Report on the World Social Situation, New York, 1957, 
p. 114. (Based on data from Kingsley Davis and Hilda Hertz.) 
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FIGURE 3: PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION LIVING IN Bia CITIES 


The trek to the city has gone on for centuries. Yet today, even with the enormous 
inerease in urban population in recent decades, man remains predominantly a country 
dweller. If present trends continue for a century, he will become predominantly a 


city dweller. 


one-third of the world’s large-city popu- 
lation. 

The Report compares the differ- 
ence between the present trend of 
urban growth and urbanization in 
Asia and Africa with the trends in 
Europe during the first half of this 
century : 

In spite of rapid urban growth, the in- 
crease in degree of urbanization in Asia 
and Africa still did not equal the increase 
in Europe during 1900-1950. The reason 
for this paradox lies in the distinction 
... between urban growth and urbaniza- 
tion. While the population of Asia living 
in cities of 100,000 or more increased 
prodigiously from 19.4 million in 1900 to 
105.6 million in 1950, the percentage of 
the total population living in such cities 
increased only from 2.1 per cent to 7.5 
per cent; in other words, there was only a 
5.4 per cent shift in the structure of the 


total population, while in Europe there 
was an 8 per cent shift in the same period. 
Because the urban population still repre- 
sents only a small proportion of the total 
population in Asia (and other less devel- 
oped regions), a small change in the de- 
gree of urbanization will produce a large 
amount of urban growth; or conversely 
stated, a large amount of urban growth is 
required to make a significant impact 
upon the population structure. 

In the majority of the less developed 
countries, the rural population has con- 
tinued to grow along with the urban 
population, although at a slower pace, 
but in many of the developed countries 
the absolute size of the rural population 
has remained constant or even declined in 
recent decades, so that the national popu- 
lation increase has been absorbed by the 
already heavy urban population. 

Noting that there are important 
differences in the levels and trends 
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of urbanization among the indus- 
trially more advanced countries 
and among the less developed coun- 
tries, the Report states: 


. . . Several of the economically less- 
developed countries, particularly in Latin 
America, have higher levels of urbaniza- 
tion—as measured by this particular cri- 
terion—than certain European countries. 


. .. Some of the more urbanized and 
industrialized countries experienced a 
marked slowing-down of their urbaniza- 
tion rate during the period between 1930 
and 1950... France, the United States 
and (between 1940 and 1950) Japan; 
England and Wales actually experienced a 
slight drop between 1941 and 1951. Such 
a slowing-down or regression may be due 
to several possible factors: the reaching 
or approaching of a natural limit of ur- 
banization, depending upon the economy 
of the country; the effects of the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and of the Second 
World War; a shift from city growth to 
suburban growth—with the improvement 
of transportation and the overcrowding 
of cities, suburban localities are growing 
much more rapidly than cities proper in 
a number of countries (the United States 
is an outstanding example). The relative 
weight of these different factors is not 
known. 

Other countries have shown a remark- 
able increase in degree of urbanization 
since 1930. This includes Puerto Rico 
and the USSR. In the latter country, be- 
tween 1926 and 1955, while the total pop- 
ulation increased only 34 per cent, the 
population in cities of 100,000 or more 
increased more than four times. 

. . . Ceylon on the other hand, is re- 
maining relatively stable at a low level 
of urbanization. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE PATTERN 
OF URBANIZATION 
In 1950, the world’s major re- 
gions of industrial urban settle- 
ment were Australasia, Northwest- 
ern Europe, Northern America, 
Northeast Asia and Southern South 
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America. These areas included 
about 25 percent of total world 
population, but 52 percent living 
in cities of 100,000 or more. By 
major world areas, Africa was the 
least urbanized, with only 9 per- 
cent of the population in cities of 
20,000 or more. Australasia was 
the most heavily urbanized, with 
47 percent in cities of that size. 

During the past 25 years, the two 
largest countries of the communist 
world, USSR and China, have ex- 
perienced very rapid urbanization. 
In the USSR in 1959, 48 percent of 
the total population was living in 
cities, compared with only 32 per- 
cent in 1939. In 20 years, the urban 
population grew by almost 40 mil- 
lion, an increase of two thirds. In 
1959, 23 percent of the total popu- 
lation and almost 50 percent of the 
urban population lived in cities of 
100,000 or more. Since 1939, many 
new cities have risen in the USSR. 
The seven largest are: Kaliningrad, 
202,000; Angarsk, 134,000; Klay- 
peda, 89,000; Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk, 
86,000 ; Volzhskiy, 67,000 ; Vorkuta, 
65,000; Oktyabrskiy, 65,000. 

It has been estimated that 20 mil- 
lion Chinese migrated from rural to 
urban areas between 1949 and 1956. 
This almost equals the total popu- 
lation of the three Benelux coun- 
tries and ‘‘undoubtedly constitutes 
one of history’s largest population 
shifts in so short a time.. .’’ 
China’s inland cities have experi- 
enced fantastic growth. Estimates 
indicate that in the western prov- 
inces alone, Lanchow grew from 
200,000 in 1950 to 680,000 in 1956; 
Paotow from 90,000 in 1949 to 
430,000 in 1957 ; Kalgan from 270,- 
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000 in 1949 to over 630,000 in 1958; 
Sian from less than one-half mil- 
lion in 1949 to 1,050,000 in 1957. 


Furthermore, there is a heavy 
concentration of China’s urban 
population in her large cities. In 
1953, 103 cities of 100,000 or more 
accounted for 49 million people, or 
63 percent of the total urban pop- 
ulation. However, only 13 percent 
of the total population lived in 
cities. In contrast, about 46 per- 
eent of the United States urban 
population lived in cities of 100,- 
000 or more in 1950, and 64 per- 
cent of our total population lived 
in urban localities. 
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The growth rate of the urban 
population of the USSR between 
1950 and 1959 was 4 percent per 
annum. In China between 1949 and 
1956 the urban growth rate ap- 
pears to have been at the rate of 
6.5 percent per annum. 

Within countries, there are great 
variations in extent and rate of ur- 
banization. For example, in 1950, 
the northeastern part of the Unit- 
ed States had one quarter of the 
total population and one third of 
its urban population. Within this 
region, Vermont has the lowest de- 
gree of urbanization (36 pereent), 
while New Jersey had the highest 
(87 percent). 
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TaBLE III. EstTiMatTeD POPULATION OF WORLD’sS 20 GREATEST METROPOLITAN 











AGGLOMERATIONS @ 
Popula- Popula- 
tion (in tion (in 
thou- Principal thou- 
Metropolitan Area Year sands) City Year sands) 
New York—Northeastern 1960* 14,577 New York City 1960* 7,710 
New Jersey 
Tokyo—Yokohama 1955 11,349 Tokyo 1955 6,969 
London 1956 10,491 London 1956 3,273 
Moscow 1956 7,300 Moscow 1959 5,032 
Paris 1954 6,737 Paris 1954 2,850 
Osaka—Kobe 1955 6,405 Osaka 1955 2,547 
Shanghai 1953 —- Shanghai 1953 6,204 
Chicago—Northwestern Indiana 1960* 6,726 Chicago 1960* 3,493 
Buenos Aires 1955 5,750 Buenos Aires 1955 3,575 
Caleutta 1955 5,700 Caleutta 1955 2,750 
Los Angeles—Long Beach 1960* 6,690 Los Angeles 1960* 2,448 
Essen—Dortmund—Duisburg 
(Inner Ruhr) 1955 5,353 Essen 1955 691 
Bombay 1955 4,400 Bombay 1955 3,600 
East & West Berlin 1955 4,245 East Berlin 1955 1,140 
West Berlin 1955 2,195 
Philadelphia—New Jersey 1960* 4,289 Philadelphia 1960* 1,960 
Mexico City 1955 3,900 Mexico City 1955 2,800 
Rio de Janeiro 1955 3,750 Rio de Janeiro 1955 2,900 
Detroit 1960* 3,761 Detroit 1960* 1,672 
Leningrad 1955 3,500 Leningrad 1959 2,888 
Sao Paulo 1955 3,300 Sao Paulo 1955 2,600 





Source: International Urban Research, The World’s Metropolitan Areas, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1959, unless otherwise indicated. 

*U. 8. Bureau of the Census; 1960 data are preliminary. 

+ USSR All-Union Population Census of 1959. 
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Fieure 4: AGE-SEx DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF CALCUTTA 


This graph from the 1951 census of India shows the enormous preponderance of 
males between 20 and 40 in a great Asian city. The excess of males is found in all 
ages except among those under five and 75 and over. Multitudes of men in the 
prime of life, separated from their families and living under primitive conditions, 
pose a most serious problem of urban adjustment in the underdeveloped countries. 


In some regions of the world, a 
single large city—usually the capi- 
tal city—contains a high proportion 
of a nation’s total population and 
its urban population. In many 
countries, well over 50 percent of 
all the urban population is concen- 
trated in the capital city. This is 
especially true of several Latin 
American countries, and the trend 
there was discussed in an earlier 
Population Bulletin, August 1958: 





The unique feature in Latin America’s 
urbanization is the high concentration of 
people in relatively few metropolitan 
areas, usually the national capitals. Ex- 
cept in Brazil and Colombia, the largest 


city has more inhabitants than all the oth- 
er cities of 100,000 and more combined. In 
13 of the 20 countries, at least 10 percent 
of the people live in the largest city or 
metropolitan area, usually the capital 
city. In six of these countries the largest 
city contains one-fifth or more of the na- 
tional population: 33 percent in Uru- 
guay, 29 percent in Argentina, 23 per- 
cent in Chile and Panama and 21 percent 
in Cuba and Costa Rica. One out of six 
Venezuelans lives in Caracas. 

If 20 percent of the United States’ 
population lived in the capital city, Wash- 
ington, D. C. would have 34 million 
people! 


In 1955, the world had 1,107 met- 
ropolitan areas of 100,000 or more. 
Asia contained almost one third of 
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these or 341 and Europe over one 
fourth or 279. Northern America 
had 202, Latin America 78 and 
Oceania only 11. The nations with 
the largest number were the United 
States, 189; USSR, 148; and China, 
103. Of the world’s 108 metropoli- 
tan areas with one million or more, 
34 were in Europe, excluding 
USSR, 32 were in Asia, and 26 
were in North America. 

The four largest metropolitan 
areas in the world have a total pop- 
ulation of almost 44 million people. 
The Tokyo-Yokohama urban ag- 
elomeration with 11.3 million peo- 
ple in 1955 (almost 7 million of 
them in Tokyo) by now may be al- 
most as large as the New York-New 
Jersey metropolitan area (over 14 
million people in 1960). London’s 
metropolitan area had 10.5 million 
people in 1956, 3.2 million of them 
in London proper. Suburbia has 
not reached the USSR, for in 1955, 
Moseow’s metropolitan area, al- 
though the fourth largest in the 
world, was considerably smaller 
than the three other giants. It had 
7.3 million people; and slightly 
over 5 million of them lived in Mos- 
cow itself. 

New York City’s five boroughs 
have a population of 7.7 million. 
The borough of Manhattan with 1.7 
million in 1960 records a decline of 
15 percent from the 1950 census. 
Its population density is 75,900 
people per square mile! 

Japan, with 92 million people 
and a land area about the size of 
Montana, is one of the most highly 
urbanized nations. She has 64 
cities of 100,000 population or 
more, and their combined total is 
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over 21.3 million. That is about a 
fourth of Japan’s total population, 
and about 7 percent of all the peo- 
ple in the world who reside in 
cities of that size. 


CONTRASTS IN CITY LIFE 


Despite the ever-accelerating rate 
of urbanization since 1800, modern 
man continues to be tied to the 
land. Four out of every five people 
in the world still live in the coun- 
try. However, the trek to cities will 
accelerate during the decades ahead 
as the economically underdeveloped 
countries strive to become indus- 
trial societies. 

But the speed-up in the rate of 
social change makes the urbaniza- 
tion process a very different one to- 
day in those countries than it was 
in the Western world. Since the 
Industrial Revolution began, the 
continuous migration in the West 
from country to city has been a 
flight from low-paid rural jobs to 
more lucrative jobs and greater op- 
portunities in urban areas. But in 
underdeveloped countries today the 
movement to cities is more of a 
shift from unproductive rural situ- 
ations to even less productive ur- 
ban situations with no income gain 
and with grievous drain on limited 
savings due to higher living costs. 

Because there is such a vast gulf 
between life in the traditional vil- 
lage and life in a large city, the 
rural-urban transition can be a 
painful experience. More often 
than not, the migrant ends up in 
a flimsy shantytown shelter, with 
no means of transportation and no 
job. Thus, in this pattern of urban- 
ization, rural poverty is transferred 
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to the cities where it becomes more 
concentrated and conspicuous. Ob- 
serving that ‘‘the overflow of rural 
distress into urban districts is an 


TABLE IV. LEVELS OF URBANIZATION 











: Percent 

, of popu- 

l lation in 

. localities 

: of 20,000 

? ' Country Year and over 

1 Europe, Northern America 
and Oceania 

1 England and Wales 1951 69 

1 Australia 1958 64 

' Netherlands 1950 56 
Germany (West) 1950 45 
United States 1950 43 

f Belgium 1950 42 

% Denmark 1955 42 
Italy 1951 41 

a Austria 1951 40 

s Hungary 1954 36 

e USSR 1959 36 
Sweden 1950 35 

e€ Canada 1951 35 

+t France 1954 33 

a Switzerland 1950 31 
Finland 1950 24 

0) Czechoslovakia 1947 21 

)- Poland 1946 18 

. Yugoslavia 1948 13 

e Africa, Asia and Latin America 

a Japan 1955 66 

' Argentina 1947 48 

- Israel 1950 46 

t- Chile 1952 41 

n Uruguay 1950 36 

d Cuba 1953 36 

, Venezuela 1950 31 

‘ Egypt 1947 29 

if Mexico 1950 24 
Iran 1950 21 

l- Brazil 1950 2 

12 Ecuador 1950 18 

a Turkey 1950 15 
India 1951 12 

n Guatemala 1950 11 

n Ceylon 1953 10 

h Pakistan 1951 8 

Haiti 1950 5 

10 Afghanistan 1951 4 

l- 

d Compiled from United Nations and 


U. S. Bureau of the Census sources. 
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outstanding characteristic of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped coun- 
tries today,’’ the United Nations 
Report states: 


The rapidly growing cities of the less 
developed regions of the world generally 
have several districts or zones which are 
imperfectly integrated: (1) A modern 
commercial, administrative, and upper- 
class residential centre; (2) An ‘‘old 
city’’ of narrow streets and densely oc- 
eupied buildings; (3) A zone of huts or 
shacks, within or without the city limits 
proper, lacking most urban features ex- 
cept density of settlement and urban 
types of employment among the residents. 

This pattern has many variations. In 
some cases, particularly in Asia and 
North Africa, the modern city is com- 
pletely separate from the old, and the 
latter has retained its traditional artisan 
industries, commercial activities (e.g. ba- 
zaars) and social organization, often be- 
ing divided into sharply defined quarters 
along ethnic or religious lines. A few 
of the old cities (e.g. Damascus) have 
grown to considerable size with only a 
minor admixture of modern elements. In 
other cases, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica, the modern city and the old are in- 
termingled, with the recent expansion of 
the former sometimes almost obliterating 
the latter, or reducing it to a zone of 
deteriorating tenement houses. In most 
of Africa south of the Sahara, and in 
various industrial, mining, and oil-produc- 
ing centres in other regions, the old city 
has never existed. 


The zone of huts or shacks is usually 
on the periphery of the city. In some 
cases it is made up of coherent villages 
maintaining traditional values and social 
controls similar to those of the rural vil- 
lages; more frequently however, this zone 
consists largely of amorphous mushroom- 
ing shantytowns, lacking any formal ad- 
ministration or any apparent informal so- 
cial organization. Such shantytowns muy 
be outside the administrative boundary of 
the city, so that no authority is responsi- 
ble for providing urban services and en- 
forcing housing regulations; even when 
the shantytown is within the city limits, 
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however, the municipal authorities may 
pay little attention to its needs, particu- 
larly if, as is often true, the residents 
are ‘‘squatters’’ with no legal right to 
the land on which they build their shacks. 


The pattern of urban growth is also 
complicated by the location of factories, 
usually around the periphery of the 
cities; their workers may come from 
neighbouring shantytowns or from more 
substantial workers’ housing built by the 
employers or the state. 

The Report states that the limit- 
ed evidence available indicates that 
the housing situation in many 
cities, particularly in Asia, has de- 
teriorated in recent years ‘“‘since 
new building has not kept up with 
the natural increase in urban pop- 
ulation, let alone the flood of mi- 
grants.’’ The shantytown sprawl 
ereates miserable living conditions: 

Under present conditions, the great ma- 
jority of the urban poor are housed ei- 
ther in the older parts of the cities or in 
the peripheral villages and shantytowns. 
Except for housing built by employers 
for their own workers, there has been 
very little private construction with rents 
or purchase prices within the means of 
even the better-paid workers. Public low- 
cost housing and ‘‘aided self-help’’ hous- 
ing, while increasingly important have in 
most cities thus far reached only a limit- 
ed part of the low-income groups. 

Whether migrants to the cities move in- 
to the older tenement slums or into pe- 
ripheral shantytowns depends on various 
factors. ... Peripheral shantytowns spring 
up on land that is not being used for one 
reason or another. The occupant may 
simply set up a hut as a squatter, may 
pay a small rent to the owner of the land 
or, in the case of some better organized 
groups of workers, may obtain recogni- 
tion from the Government of his right of 
occupancy. The land is often unused be- 
cause it is undesirable or unsuitable for 
permanent buildings. It may consist of 
swamps (as in certain districts of Bang- 
kok), steep hillsides (as in the favelas of 
Rio de Janeiro), low ground subject to 
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flooding (as in the outskirts of Bagh- 
dad), or refuse dumps. Waste areas of 
these types may be found near the center 
of the city as well as on the outskirts. 
In other cases, the land is too arid for 
cultivation and outside the scope of the 
city water system. Many shantytowns al- 
so occupy land that is held vacant by ur- 
ban investors in anticipation of future 
city growth, so that the occupants face 
eventual eviction; these include shacks on 
scattered vacant lots in the inner parts 
of the cities. 


The quality of the dwellings in the 
peripheral areas varies with the occu- 
pants’ incomes, security of tenure, and 
standards of housing (the last usually de- 
rived from rural village housing). There 
may be a progressive change in the char- 
acter of the improvised housing as the 
migrant stays longer in the urban area. 
The best of the peripheral settlements 
can sometimes be raised to acceptable 
standards by methods of aided self-help— 
provision of some building materials, tools 
and advice—plus enforcement of mini- 
mum sanitary and occupancy regulations, 
provision of safe water supplies, sewer- 
age, electricity and paved streets. The 
lack of any community identification, 
however, in dwelling areas which the oc- 
cupants themselves may regard as tem- 
porary and makeshift, as well as the lack 
of any formal or informal types of so- 
cial organization, may render difficult 
group action for local improvement. 


The oceupant-built peripheral zones are 
able to develop more freely in the cities 
of sparsely peopled countries in Africa 
and Latin America, where desert or other 
uninhabited land is often found at the 
city limits. In densely populated parts of 
Asia, the sudden massive movement of 
population to the cities, particularly the 
waves of refugees, has often forced the 
creation of shantytowns, but as a rule, 
the growth of peripheral shantytowns is 
limited in such places by the fact that 
land is intensively cultivated up to the 
edge of the city and thus too valuable for 
occupation by migrants. This difficulty 
has not prevented rapid city growth, but 
it has resulted in the most extreme over- 
crowding, both in the older parts of the 
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cities and in the improvised slums that 
have sprung up on the few available 

pieces of vacant land—river banks, 

swamps, even the city streets; many also 
. live on boats in rivers, canals and ports. 
' It is well known that thousands of work- 
ing class individuals and families in In- 
dian cities have no shelter at all, sleep- 
ing in the streets. In the tenements of 
some Asian cities, families that occupy a 
single room may subdivide it by horizon- 
tal and vertical partitions and sublet the 
resultng windowless cubicles to other 
families. Under these conditions of ex- 
treme competition for housing, rents natu- 
i rally become exhorbitant in relation to in- 
comes. 

Such overcrowding also contributes to 
the unstable character of urban labour in 
Asia. The man who migrates to the city 
looking for wage labour is not tempted to 
bring his family from his home village if 
2 they will have to sleep in the street, al- 

though he might be contented with an 
-@ QO inprevices shack. The single worker may 
crowd in with a family of relatives or 
fellow-villagers, sleep in an alley, or even 
sleep in the premises of a sweat shop, un- 
til he has earned enough to return home. 
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people continue to pile up in cities 
in the already heavily urbanized 
Western countries, pressures and 
tensions will cause unsolved social 
problems to grow worse and will 
create many new problems. 
Today, population is growing 
very rapidly in the United States. 
The greatest part of this growth is, 
and will continue to be for some 
time to come, in the metropolitan 
agglomerations. Furthermore, mul- 
titudes will continue to leave the 
farm for city and suburb each year. 
Will our cities rise to the chal- 
lenge of rebuilding and revitaliz- 
ing which faces them? How will 
they cope with the even higher 
rates of juvenile delinquency, men- 
tal illness, alcoholism and other so- 
cial ills which ever-increasing con- 
gestion in living inevitably will 
bring? How will they meet the nu- 
merous other problems which grow 











n, apt “a 
- LIFE IN MEGALOPOLIS—USA in size as cities grow: traffic con- 
“ Problems of urbanization are not gestion, air pollution, city blight, 
ok confined to the economically under- congested slums, inadequate hous- 
4 developed regions of the world. As _ ing and dwindling water supplies? 
L 
re TABLE V. POPULATION OF THE TEN LARGEST CITIES IN THE U: S., 1900 AND 1960 
es 1900 1960 
ca City Population City Population 
er 
he 1. New York* 3,437,202 1. New York* 7,710,346 
of 2. Chicago* 1,698,575 2. Chicago* 3,492,945 
f 3. Philadelphia* 1,293,697 3. Los Angeles 2,448,018 
- 4. St. Louis* 575,238 4. Philadelphia* 1,959,966 
he 5. Boston 560,892 5. Detroit 1,672,574 
he 6. Baltimore* 508,957 6. Houston 932,680 
le, 7. Cleveland* 381,768 7. Baltimore* 921,363 
is 8. Buffalo 352,387 8. Cleveland* 869,867 
at 9, San Francisco 342,782 9. Washington, D. C. 746,958 
he 10. Cincinnati 325,902 10. St. Louis* 740,424 
r@ - TOTAL 9,477,400 TOTAL 21,495,141 
-~ TOTALU.S. 75,994,575 TOTALU.S. 177,700,000 
er- * Appears in both years. 


the Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census; 1960 data are preliminary. 
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Luther H. Gulick, President of the 
Institute of Public Administration, 
New York, and of the Governmen- 
tal Affairs Institute, Washington, 
D. C., states the problem in these 
words: 

It may well be a generation before we 
have a satisfactory description and analy- 
sis of what is happening to us in and 
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around the great cities, as America be- 
comes urbanized and a new metropolitan 
culture comes to dominate our life. 


* . * * 


From now on, most Americans will be 
born, grow up, live, work and die in great 
metropolitan complexes; some in the 
cities, some in the expanding suburbs, but 
mostly in urban surroundings. From now 
on we are an urbanized civilization. 





TaBLE VI. THE WoRLD’S METROPOLITAN AREAS (circa 1955) 





Number of Metro- 
politan Areas with 
population of: 
100,000 1,000,000 








Area and over and over 
Africa 48 3 
Northern America* 202 26 
Middle Americat 28 2 
South America 50 6 
Asia 341 32 
Europe 279 34 
Oceania 11 2 
USSR 148 3 
TOTAL 1107 108 

*U. 8S. and Canada. 

t Central America, Mexico and the 
Caribbean. 

Compiled from: International Urban 
Research, The World’s Metropolitan 


Areas, Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1959. 

United States: 1960 data from U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census. 

USSR: 1959 data from All-Union Pop- 
ulation Census of 1959. (See Population 
Bulletin, ‘“USSR Census,’’ July 1959.) 


The following are the metropolitan 
areas with populations of one million or 
more: 

AFRICA: 

EGYPT: Alexandria, 
AFRICA: Johannesburg. 
NORTH AMERICA: 

CANADA: Montreal, Toronto. UNITED 
STATES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New York, Paterson, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Diego, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Washington. 


Cairo. SO. 


MIDDLE AMERICA: 

CUBA: Havana. MEXICO: Mexico 
City. 

SOUTH AMERICA: 

ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires. BRAZIL: 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo. CHILE: San- 
tiago. PERU: Lima. VENEZUELA: 
Caracas. 

ASIA: 

CHINA: Canton, Chungking, Harbin, 
Mukden, Nanking, Peking, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Wuhan. HONG KONG. INDIA: 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Bombay, Caleut- 
ta, Delhi, Hyderabad, Madras. INDO- 
NESIA: Djakarta. IRAN: Teheran. 
JAPAN: Kyoto, Nagoya, Osaka-Kobe, 
Tokyo-Yokohama, Yahata-Shimonoseki- 
Kokura. SOUTH KOREA: Pusan, Seoul. 
PAKISTAN: Karachi. PHILIPPINES: 
Manila. SINGAPORE. THAILAND: 
Bangkok. TURKEY: Istanbul. SOUTH 
VIETNAM: Saigon-Cholon. 

EUROPE: 

AUSTRIA: Vienna. BELGIUM: Brus- 
sels. DENMARK: Copenhagen. FRANCE: 
Paris. EAST GERMANY: East Berlin. 
WEST GERMANY: West Berlin, Co- 
logne, Essen-Dortmund-Duisburg, Frank- 
furt am Main, Hamburg, Mannheim-Lud- 
wigshafen-Heidelberg, Munich, Stuttgart. 
GREECE: Athens. HUNGARY: Buda- 
pest. ITALY, Milan, Naples, Rome, Turin. 
NETHERLANDS: Amsterdam. PO- 
LAND: Katowice-Zabrze-Bytom, Warsaw. 
PORTUGAL: Lisbon. ROMANIA: 
Bucharest. SPAIN: Barcelona, Madrid. 
SWEDEN: Stockholm. UNITED KING- 
DOM: Birmingham, Leeds-Bradford, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
castle upon Tyne, Glasgow. 
OCEANIA: 

AUSTRALIA: Melbourne, Sydney. 
USSR: 

Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev. 
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Characteristic of this development is a 
fluidity of population and of economic 
life. This flow changes the basic struc- 
ture of the family, the community, social 
relations, employment choices, shopping, 
education, communication and political 
associations. The new metropolitanism 
profoundly disturbs most of our social in- 
stitutions such as churches, clubs, socie- 
ties, voluntary hospitals and charities, cul- 
tural and recreational establishments, po- 
litical parties and even governmental op- 
erations. Traffic is suddenly snarled, 
transportation systems are in trouble, 
schools are overburdened, slums outrun 
modernization and renewal, water is short, 
pollution increases, and crime breaks out 
all over. While this looks pretty bad, 
don’t forget, you and I are doing this. 
We are producing the metropolis. In all 
this mankind is reaching for some great 
individual and social values; but the price 
at this stage is terrific. 


Morton Hoffman, Director of Re- 
earch and Analysis, Baltimore Ur- 
ban Renewal and Housing Agency, 
discusses the economics of the na- 
tion’s urban sprawl: 


Population growth and suburban ex- 
pansion have created and will continue to 
ereate unprecedented demands for new 
schools, roads, hospitals, water and sewer- 
age systems and other essential facilities. 
As state and local authorities fall behind 
the necessary construction and financial 
pace in fulfilling the needs of families 
and businesses, all are touched by physi- 
cal problems such as water supply, sani- 
tation, traffic congestion, proper land use 
and zoning, homebuilding, and dispersal 
of trade and industry. Problems of gov- 
ernmental concern such as water pollu- 
tion, smog, and other publie health prob- 
lems, civil defense, traffic control, fire and 
police protection and airport development 
spill over the bounds of existing govern- 
mental units. 


Simultaneously there has been extraor- 


ities. New neighborhoods composed en- 
tirely of homeowners are created in out- 
lying areas, while older sections of the 
city lose population or undergo little net 


@ii- high mobility within our older 
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change. But the latter is often the net 
result of the replacement of middle-class 
families by lower-income families. Not 
only is there a disturbing loss of tax 
revenue, but the replaceemnt of whites by 
nonwhites can lead to an enormous in- 
erease in the need for schools and other 
new public improvements. 


From the public finance viewpoint, one 
problem resulting from the combined ef- 
fect of suburbanization and intra-city 
movement has been to increase the de- 
mand for capital outlays far beyond the 
available supply of capital. Another is 
the depletion of tax resources for the pay- 
ment of normal operating expense. 


Fortunately, many people are be- 
coming aware of the dire implica- 
tions in this trend toward the 
monstrous-sized city. Regional, 
state and city planning groups, 
and in some cities citizen groups, 
are being formed in an effort to 
correct disastrous trends and to 
alert public opinion to their im- 
plications. 


THE CITY OF TOMORROW 


When the city of antiquity first 
began to emerge, transportation 
was by foot, communication by 
word of mouth, and space—that 
playground of 20th-century man— 
was thought to be an inverted bowl 
with holes punched in it. In the 
field of transportation and com- 
munication, invention and_tech- 
nology have moved farther in one 
century than in the preceding two 
thousand centuries. 


Generations of scientific research 
and highly sophisticated planning 
have brought,man to the stage where 
he can bounce messages off a bal- 
loon orbiting in space. By jet plane 
he can reach any spot on the planet 
in less than a day. But in the area 
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of social invention man’s approach 
to many urgent problems, among 
them population control and city 
planning, still smacks of the Dark 
Ages rather than the technological 
age of invention and creative im- 
provization. A do-nothing, know- 
nothing approach or a Micawberish 
hope that ‘‘something will turn 
up’’ does not resolve crises. 

It is very likely that in the city 
man first will have to face the fact 
that space is the finite factor in the 
multiplication of people. In all 
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probability, projections which indi. 
eate that a century hence Calcut- 
ta’s population could increase by 
35 to 66 million, or that New York 
City could be half or two thirds 
that size will never materialize. 
However, they serve to warn of 
nightmares to come unless man be- 
gins to apply his foresight and his 
great inventive skills to check his 
unprecedented population growth 
and to solve the problems which 
that growth has created. 


—Rosert C. Cook, Editor 





(The research report for this Bulletin was prepared by Selma R. Rein. The Bulletin 


was written by Annabelle Desmond.) 
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